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It may be even a contradiction in terms when taken as perfect, 
final, and attained. Bat attainment does not much matter. We 
may even console ourselves that, if it could be accomplished, it 
would be stagnation. 

Continual progress and approach is enough, and best. Melior- 
ism is the only possible optimism. Lessing never said anything 
more permanently and impressively true than that familiar and 
often-quoted saying of his about Truth. And what he said about 
truth, one might venture to say about Good and all conceivable 
ends; that they are better unended and unachieved; that the 
flight is always better for us than the perch, x>n which we might 
fall asleep forever. In endless seeking and finding of better and 
better consist our life, our happiness, our highest good. Perfect 
ness would paralyze us. Finality would kill us. Attained unity 
and equilibrium of any kind would undo us into nothingness. 
The half is always more than the whole. 



ANTHKOPOLOGY OF IMMANUEL KANT. 

TRANSLATED FROM THX GERMAN BT A. E. KROEGER. 

Part First. — Anthropological didactic. 

Oencerning the Manner in which to cognize the Internal as well as the External 

of Man. 

Book First. — Concerning the Power of Cognition. 

(Continued from January number.) 
(c) CONCERNING THE DISEASES OF THE MIND. 

§ 48. The foremost division is, as has been already observed, 
that into crotchetvness {crickets), or hypochondria, and & perturbed 
mind, or mania. The German word for the former disease — Gril- 
len, crickets — is derived from the analogy in listening to the 
chirping sound of a cricket in the stillness of the night, which 
disturbs that repose of the mind necessary to induce sleep. (The 
English " crotchet " does exactly the same mischief. — Translator.) 
Now, the disease of the hypochondriac consists in this : that cer- 
tain bodily sensations do not so much indicate a really existing 
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disease in the body as rather merely excite apprehensions of its 
existence ; and human nature is so constituted — a trait which the 
animal lacks — that it is able to strengthen or make permanent 
local impressions simply by paying attention to them, whereas 
an abstraction — whether produced on purpose or by other divert- 
ing occupations — lessens those impressions, or even effaces them 
altogether. 1 In this manner hypochondria becomes the cause of 
our imagining ourselves inflicted by certain bodily diseases ; and 
though the patient knows that they are merely imaginary, he yet 
cannot refrain from regarding them at times as something real. 
And, vice versa, a real bodily ailment (such as oppressiveness after 
having partaken of distending food) produces often imaginations of 
divers external events and business cares, that vanish immediately 
when completed digestion has dispersed the distention. The hy- 
pochondriac is a cricket-catcher— a phantast — of the most mis- 
erable description. He is obstinate in opposing all attempts to 
disprove his imaginary ailments, and always clings to the doctor, 
who has a wretched time with him, and cannot quiet him other- 
wise than as a child — by giving him bread-crumb pills instead of 
medicines. And if such a patient, who, from being everlastingly 
sickly, can never become really sick, looks to medical works for 
advice, he grows altogether insupportable, believing, as he does, 
that all the diseases of which he reads in the books are to be found 
in his body. One of the symptoms of this disease of the imagina- 
tion is the uncommon jollity, the lively wit, and the cheerful 
laughter to which the patient has often to give way, being thus 
the ever-changing play of his whims. A childishly anxious fear 
of the thought of death feeds this disease. Whoever cannot look 
beyond that death-thought with manly courage will never truly 
enjoy life. 

A condition of mind still on this side of a perturbed mind is 
the sudden change of moods (raptus). An unexpected transition 
from one theme to another entirely different theme, which no one 
looked for. Sometimes it precedes that perturbation, which it 
announces ; but often the mind is already so awry that these eeiz- 



1 I have noted in another work of mine that, by turning away our attention from 
certain painful sensations, and directing it upon any other object arbitrarily taken hold 
of by our thoughts, we can defend ourselves against them so far that they cannot break 
out into disease. 
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urea of rulelessness become its rale. Suicide is often merely the 
effect of a raptus. For the man who cuts his throat in the vio- 
lence of his excitement allows the doctor very patiently to sew it 
together again. 

Profound pondering {melancholia) may also be a mere imagi- 
nation of misery, which the darkly pondering self tormentor cre- 
ates for himself. Though in itself it is not mental perturbation, 
it can easily become such. It is, however, a very misplaced, 
though often used, expression, to speak of a profoundly pondering 
mathematician — for instance, Professor Hatjsen — when the idea 
desired to be conveyed is that of one profoundly thinking. 

§ 49. The delirious raving (delirium) of a waking person, in a 
feverish condition, is a bodily disease, and needs medical treat- 
ment. Only those persons on whom the physician perceives no 
such symptoms of disease are called insane, the word perturbed 
being but a milder expression. . Hence, if some one has purposely 
caused a disaster, and it is questionable whether he is at all, or in 
what degree he is to be, blamed for it, and whether or not he wa3 
insane at the time of the commission of the deed, the court should 
not refer him to the medical faculty — the court itself being in- 
competent to decide upon such a case — but to the philosophical 
faculty. On this ground ' the question whether the accused, in the 
commission of his deed, was in possession of all the faculties of his 
understanding and judgment, is altogether of a psychological nat- 
ure ; and, although bodily crankiness of the soul-organs may be 
occasionally the cause of an unnatural violation of the sense of 
duty, which inhabits every man, still doctors and physiologists 
are not yet so far advanced as to be able to look so deeply into 
the machinery of man's bodily organization that they can explain 
from it its application to so cruel an act, or — without an anatomy 
of the body — foresee it. Hence, medical jurisprudence (medicina 
forensis) — when the question arises whether the act of the accused 
was one of insanity, or committed in sound mind and upon delib- 
erate intention — is an interference with matters foreign to the 
science of law, matters of which the judge understands nothing, 



1 Translator's Rihare. — There is an immense amount of meaning in this somewhat 
cumbersome sentence, which on that very account I hare translated in all its cumber* 
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and which, at any rate, he should, as not belonging to his own 
forum, turn over to another faculty. 1 

§ 50. It is difficult to apply a systematic division of subjects 
into that which is essentially and incurably disorder. Besides, 
there is little use in spending one's time on it, since the strength 
of the person cannot assist in the cure, as it can in the cure of 
bodily diseases. It is only the use cf the person's own mental 
powers that can accomplish the object desired, and all curative 
methods must necessarily be fruitless. Nevertheless, the science 
of anthropology — though, in this respect, it can be pragmatical 
only in an indirect way, that is to say, can only insist on nega- 
tives — demands that we should attempt, at least, a general sketch 
of this deepest, though in its own nature founded, degradation of 
mankind. We can divide insanity, in general, into tumultuous, 
methodic, and systematic insanity. 

1. Oraziness (amentia) is the incapacity to put our representa- 
tions even into that connection which is necessary for the mere 
possibility of experience. In the insane asylums the female sex 
is, by reason of its talkativeness, especially subject to this disease ; 
that is, to intersperse witii their narration so many productions of 
their lively imaginations that nobody can understand what they 
really wish to say. This first class of insanity is tumultuous. 

2. Madness (dementia) is that perturbation or disorder of the 
mind wherein everything which the mad person says — though it 
be conformable to the formal laws of thinking necessary for the 
possibility of experience — is, nevertheless, the product of purely 
6elf-made representations; but, by a falsely poetizing power of 
imagination, considers the latter to be actual perceptions. To 
this class of mad people belong those who imagine that they have 
everywhere enemies; who watch the features, words, and other 



1 Thus, for instance, a certain judge, hiring on trial a woman who had been con. 
denmed to prison, and on that account had in sheer despair killed her child, declared 
her insane, and hence exempt from death punishment. "For," argued he, "a person 
who draws true conclusions from false premises is insane. Now, that woman has made 
it her principle of action that penitentiary punishment is an ineradicable dishonor, 
worse than death " (which principle is surely wrong). " And from this premise she 
concluded that she would do something to deserve the death penalty. Hence she was 
insanp, and, consequently, exempt from the death penally." But on the basis of such 
an argument it would be easy to declare all criminals insane — persons whom we might 
properly enough pity and cure, but should never punish. 
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indifferent actions of others, and believe them to be intended for 
themselves, and to be traps set for themselves. 

Often these persons, in their unfortunate craze, are so sharp- 
witted in the interpretation of that which other people do uncon- 
cernedly, that we would be forced to pay all possible honor to 
their mental acuteness if we could only trust to the truth of their 
data. 

I have never seen an instance of a cure effected on a person so 
diseased, for the disease is a peculiar disposition to rave rationally. 
Nevertheless, they must not be counted a3 belonging to the Hos- 
pital-Insane ; for, being anxious only for their own safety, without 
putting others into danger, they need not be locked up for the sake 
of public security. 

This &econd class of insanity is methodical. 

3. Insanity (insania) is a disordered, or perturbed, power of 
judgment, whereby the mind is kept in suspense by analogies, 
which are confounded with the conceptions of things similar to 
each other, and whereby the power of imagination causes a play 
of the connection of dissimilar things, like unto that of the under- 
standing, as the real universal under which the latter representa- 
tions were subsumed. The thus mentally diseased are usually 
very jolly, rave absurdly, and please themselves in the enjoyment 
of so extensive a relation of conceptions which, in their opinion, 
rhyme together. An insane person of this description is beyond 
cure, since he, like poesy in general, is creative, and, by reason of 
munifoldness, entertaining. This third class of insanity, though 
methodical, is only fragmentary. 

4. Crankiness (vesania) is the disease of a perturbed reason. 
The mentally diseased patient flies beyond the whole ladder of 
experience, and searches after principles which may be utterly 
beyond the test of experience, and believes that thus he compre- 
hends the Incomprehensible. He is able to grasp the invention 
of how to square a circle ; he has full hold of the peipetuum 
mobile ; he can lay open the supernatural forces of nature, and 
realize the mystery of the trinity. He is the quietest of all hos- 
pital patients, and is, by reason of his in itself secluded specula- 
tion, farthest removed from madness, seeing that, in his complete 
self-sufficiency, he overlooks all the difficulties of investigation. 
This fourth class of insanity might be called systematical. 
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For this reason : There is in this latter class of mental aberration 
not only disorder and divergence from the rule of the use of reason, 
but a\&o positive unreason — that is, another rule, an entirely differ- 
ent stand-point, which the mind is called to occupy, and from which 
it looks upon all things differently, finds itself carried away from 
the sensorium commune^ which is requisite for the unity .of the 
life (of the animal) into a far remote place. Hence the word 
Verrueckv/ng (craziness), which signifies to be pushed out of one 
place into another entirely different place. Even as a hilly land- 
scape, when sketched from a bird's point of view, occasions a judg- 
ment quite different from that which you would pass when view- 
ing it from the level. True, the soul does not find or see itself in 
another place — for the soul cannot perceive itself in its place in 
space, since otherwise it would be able to contemplate itself as an 
object of its external sense, whereas it can be to itself an object 
only of the internal sense — but we thus explain, as well as we 
can, the so-called craziness. But it is remarkable that the forces 
of a disordered mind thus frame themselves into systematic order, 
and that nature tries to bring a connecting link even into un- 
reason, in order that the thinking faculty may not remain unoc- 
cupied, if not objectively for a true cognition of things, at least 
subjectively for the purposes of animal life. 

On the other hand, an attempt to observe one's self in a condi- 
tion — produced voluntarily by physical means — which approaches 
that of insanity, in order thereby to arrive at a better understand- 
ing of the involuntary, evidences reason enough to investigate the 
causes of the phenomenon. But it is dangerous to make experi- 
ments with the mind, and to cause it to become diseased to a cer- 
tain degree in order to observe it and investigate its nature by 
the phenomena which may there be found. 

Thus, Helmont says, that, after having taken a certain dose of 
"napell" — a poisonous root — he felt as if he thought in his stom- 
ach. Another physician gradually increased his doses of camphor 
until it seemed to him as if all things on the street were in.a state 
of great confusion. Many people have experimented with opium 
to such an extent that they finally felt their minds weaken when- 
ever they neglected to use this stimulant of their brain. An ar- 
tificially produced state of insanity may very easily become a true 
one. 
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Desultory Kemarks. 

§ 51. Together with the development of the germs of propaga- 
tion we find the germ of insanity, which also is inheritable. It 
is dangerous to marry into families where even one person has 
been so affected. For, no matter how many children a married 
couple may have had who have not had this taint — because, for 
instance, they took after their father, grandfather, or other pater- 
nal ancestors — still, if the mother has had only one insanely 
tainted child (no matter how free she is herself from the taint), 
she will at one time give birth to a child which, taking after the 
mother, as one can see by the bodily resemblance, will show this 
inherited trace of insanity. 

Often people pretend that they can point out the accidental 
cause of this disease, and hence view it not as inherited, but as 
acquired. " Love made him crazy," they say of one person ; 
" Pride made him insane," they say of another ; and of a third 
they will even say, " He studied too much." 

Now, to fall in love with a person of high rank, whom it is the 
greatest absurdity to ask in marriage, is notthe cause but the effect 
of insanity ; and, so far as pride is concerned, the presumption of 
an insignificant person to require others to bow down to him and 
to assume haughty airs towards those others, presupposes an in- 
sanity without which he would never have exhibited such conduct. 

So far as too much studying * is concerned, finally, I think there 
is little need of apprehension and of warning young men. In that 
matter youth needs spurs rather than reins. Even the most violent 
and protracted exertion in this respect — though it may tire out the 
mind so as even to make a man detest science — cannot put the 
mind out unless, indeed, it was previously disordered by finding, 
for instance, an attraction in mystical books and revelations that 
pass common understanding. This applies also to an inclination 
to devote one's self entirely to the reading of books that have re- 
ceived a certain holy consecration simply on that account, and 



1 The overtrading of merchants, which leads them to branch off into extravagant plans 
beyond their powers, is a common phenomenon. But anxious parents need have no 
fear that the diligence of their children may be over-exerted if their head is otherwise 
in a healthy condition. Nature itself has provided against such overstocking of knowl- 
edge by causing students to feel a disgust at things over which they have brooded to 
excess, and at the same time in vain. 

2 6 . XVI— 26 
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without paying attention to their moral teachings; a tendency 
for which a certain author has invented the expression : " He is 
scripture mad." 

Whether there is any distinction between general insanity (de- 
lirium generate) and the insanity which sticks to a specific object 
{delirium circa objectum), I doubt. Irrationality — which is some- 
thing positive, and not mere absence of reason — is just like Ra- 
tionality — a simple Form into which objects can be fitted, and 
both have, therefore, a character of generality. But when this in- 
sane tendency at last breaks out, which generally occurs suddenly, 
then the insane person thereafter raves especially on whatever 
first chances to strike the mind, since the newness of the impres- 
sion takes a firmer hold than do the impressions of subsequent 
occurrences. 

People also say of a man whose head has gone astray : " He 
has passed the line! " just as if a person who for the first time 
passes the equator were in danger of losing his senses. But this 
is a misunderstanding. What those people wish to say is this: 
"That snob, who expected to fish gold without much exertion 
simply by a voyage to India, sketches out his plans, as a real fool, 
even on this side of the line ; but during the execution of his 
plan the incipient craziness increases, and on his return shows 
itself in its full development, even though fortune may have been 
kind to him." 

Suspicions that there is something the matter with the mind 
fall even upon those who talk aloud to themselves, or who are 
caught gesticulating when alone in their rooms. This is still more 
the case when such persons believe themselves specially favored or 
haunted, or admitted into converse with higher beings ; but does 
not apply when they, perhaps, hold other saintly men open to these 
supernatural contemplations, but except themselves, and perhaps 
even do not entertain a desire to participate in such a gift. 

The only general mark of insanity is the loss of common sense 
(sensus communis), and the logical obstinacy (sensus privatus) 
which supplants it — as when, for instance, a person sees in broad 
daylight a burning candle on his table which no one else sees, or 
hears a voice which no one else hears. For it is a subjective, nec- 
essary test of the correctness of our judgments in general, and 
hence of the health of our understanding, that we should apply 
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the same test to the understanding of others, and that we should 
therefore not isolate our judgment, and yet at the same time pass 
it for public judgment. This is the reason why the prohibiting of 
books that are based merely on theoretical opinions (and especially 
if they have no influence at all on legal doing or not-doing) of. 
fends humanity. For by such prohibition government takes away 
from us, if not the only, at least the most extensive and effective 
means to correct onr own thoughts, which we do promulgate pub- 
licly, in order to see whether they agree with the thoughts of 
others; since otherwise something purely subjective — for instance, 
habit or inclination — might be very easily taken for objective, 
which really constitutes the appearance, of which men say that 
it cheats, or rather which induces men to cheat themselves in the 
application of a rule. 

A man who does not bother himself at all in this respect, but 
has made up his mind to follow his own private bent of mind 
without acknowledging the common sense as valid — even though 
it should be altogether in an opposite direction — is given over 
to a play of thoughts, wherein he acts and judges, not as in a 
world common with others, but (as in a dream) in a world of his 
own. 

Sometimes this may appear only in the expressions, wherewith 
an otherwise clear-minded head tries to communicate his external 
impressions to others in a manner that they do not conform to the 
common sense, but retain his individual notion. For instance, 
the talented author of the " Oceana," Mr. Harrington, had the 
notion that his exhalations (effluvia) burst from his skin in the 
shape of flies. Now, this may well have originated in electric 
effects upon a body so surcharged, of which phenomenon, indeed, 
people claim to have had some practical experience ; and he may, 
therefore, have intended merely to indicate thereby a similarity 
between his feeling and that origin, but on no account a perception 
of those flies. 

Insanity accompanied with raving — {rabies) which is an affec- 
tion of anger against a true or imaginary object that makes one 
insusceptible against all external impressions — is simply a cross- 
breed of a disturbance, whieh oftener looks more terrible than it 
really is in its consequences, and which is not rooted as the parox- 
ysm in a feverish sickness, but rather excited by material causes, 
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and can often be alleviated by the physician through means of a 
Bingle dose of medicine. 

Concerning the Talents Belonging to the Faculty of Cognition. 

§ 52. Talent — a natural gift — signifies that pre-eminence of 
the Faculty of cognition which does not depend upon teaching, 
but upon the natural disposition of the subject. Those talents 
are productive wit (ingenium strictius sc. materialiter dictum), 
■sagacity, and originality in thinking, or genius. 

Wit is either of a comparing character {ingenium comparans) 
or argumentative (ingenium argutans). Wit pairs or assimilates 
heterogeneous conceptions, which often lie far apart, according to 
the law of the power of imagination (of association). It is a pe- 
culiar faculty of assimilating which belongs to the understanding, 
as the faculty of cognizing things in general, in so far as it gives 
us the objects > of our generalizations. Afterwards wit needs the 
faculty of judgment in order to subsume the particular under the 
general, and to apply the faculty of thinking for the purpose of 
cognition. We cannot learn to be witty, whether in speech or in 
writing, by the mechanism and forcing of schools ; but wit, as a 
special talent, belongs to the liberality of our disposition in the 
interchange of thoughts (veniam damus petimusque vicissim), a 
quality of the understanding which it is difficult to explain. It 
is a sort of affability onthe part of the understanding, which con- 
trasts with the severity of the faculty of judgment (judicium 
discretivum) in the application of the general to the particular — 
the conception of the kind to that of the species — which faculty of 
judgment retrenches the faculty of assimilation as well as the dis- 
position to exercise it. 

Concerning the Specific Distinction between Comparing and Ar- 
gumentative Wit. 

(a) CONCERNING PRODUCTIVE WIT. 

§ 53. It is pleasant, popular, and exhilarating to discover simi- 
larities between dissimilar subjects and to create subject-matter 
for the understanding in order to make its conceptions general, 
which is precisely what wit does. The faculty of judgment, on 
the contrary, which limits the sphere of conceptions and helps 
rather to correct than to extend them, is, to be sure, mentioned 
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and recommended with great respect ; but then it is serious, se- 
vere, and restrictive in regard to the freedom of thought. Conse- 
quently it is unpopular. The doing or not-doing of comparing 
wit is rather play ; but the doing or not-doing of the power ot 
judgment is business. The former is a flower of youth ; the latter 
a mature fruit of age. A person who combines both in one men- 
tal product, and in a rather higher degree, is called an ingenious 
man (perspieax). 

Wit runs after conceits ; judgment works to obtain insights. 
Considerateness (watchful care) is a burgomaster-virtue (a disposi- 
tion to protect and govern a city in accordance with law, under 
the supreme command of the castle). But the great author of 
the " System of Nature," Buffon, was by his countrymen accred- 
ited with boldness (hardi), regardless of the objections that might 
be raised by the faculty of judgment, although his daring venture, 
looks somewhat like immodesty or frivolity. Wit is more in search 
after the froth ; judgment after the nutriment beneath. To insti- 
tute a chase after witty sayings — bons mots — such as the Abbot 
Trublet promulgated in great number, and thereby put wit on the 
rack — gives rise to empty minds, but disgusts, in course of time, 
the more cultured persons. Such minds are inventive in fash- 
ions,' that is, in accepted rules of conduct, which please only by 
their newness ; and before they are brought into general use must 
be changed for other forms that are just as transitory. 

Wit using puns is shallow ; and mere broodingness (micrology) 
of the faculty of judgment is pedantic. Humorous wit * signifies a 
wit which arises from a tendency of the mind towards the para- 
doxical. In this case the mien and tone are altogether serious, 
and yet you see lurking behind them the roguish intent, whose 
only ambition is to make some one — or, mayhap, his own opin- 
ion — subject to laughter. This is done by giving undue lauda- 
tion to the opposite of what ought to meet approval {Persiflage). 
Let me instance Swift's " Art to Crawl in Poetry " or Butler's 
" Hudibras." This sort of wit, which endeavors to make the 
contemptible still more contemptible by sheer force of contrast, is 
very exhilarating by the surprise of the unexpected ; but it is, 
after all, simply play and shallow witticism, like that of Voltaire ; 
whereas that kind of wit which clothes true and important prin- 

* Launigkeit. 
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ciples in the garb of a disguise, as Young does in his Satires, may 
be called a sledge-hammer wit, since it means business, and excites 
more admiration than enjoyment. 

A proverb (proverbium) is not a really witty saying (bon moi) t 
for it is a formula which has become general, and expresses a 
thought that is perpetuated by imitation, and may have been 
witty enough in the mouth of the first one who uttered it. Hence, 
the speaking by means of proverbs is the language of the com- 
mon people, and shows a thorough lack of wit in the intercourse 
of the more polite world. 

It is very true that profundity is not a matter of wit ; but in 
so far as wit may be a vehicle, or hull, for reason, or for the 
handling of the morally practical ideas of reason, we may well 
distinguish between profound and shallow wit. For instance, in 
Waller's " Life " we find a specimen of the, as they are called, 
remarkable sayings of Samuel Johnson concerning women : " Un- 
doubtedly he praised many whom he would have hesitated to 
marry, and probably married one whom he would have been 
ashamed to praise." The only thing to be admired here is the 
playfulness of the antithesis ; but reason gains nothing thereby. 
But, whenever the problem touched questions of reason, his friend, 
Boswell, could not coax even a single one of those oracular say- 
ings out of him — of which he was in constant search — which 
might have betrayed the least sign of wit. On the contrary, 
everything that he uttered concerning sceptics in point of re- 
ligion, or the powers of a government, or human freedom in gen- 
eral, turned out — as was to be expected, in view of his naturally 
inherent and constantly fostered despotism — to be a clownish 
brutality, which his admirers prefer to call gruffness,' but which 
really proved his great lack of uniting, in one and the same 
thought, wit with profundity. It also seems, indeed, as if the 
men of influence, who paid no heed to his friends when they 
pushed him for Parliament as an exceptionally fitted person,, 
were likewise lacking in appreciating his talents. For that sort 



1 Boswill tells that, when a certain lord, in his presence, expressed his regret that 
Johnson had not had a better education, Barxtti said : " No, no, my lord ; no matter 
what you had done with him, he would always have remained a bear." " Ah, well, 
a dancing bear 1 " said the other. And a third one, Johnson's friend, who wished to> 
•often the dictum, said : " He has nothing of the bear about him but the skin." 
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of wit which suffices for the composition of the dictionary of a 
language does not, on that account, suffice to awaken and revive 
those ideas of reason that are necessary for an insight into im- 
portant matters of business. 

Modesty enters of itself into the soul of any one who feels 
himself qualified for such business matters ; and distrust in his own 
talents, with a conviction that he ought not to decide for himself, 
but also take into consideration the judgment of others — this 
was a quality which Johnson never possessed. 1 

(b) CONCERNING SAGACITY, OR THE GIFT OF . INVESTIGATION. 

§ 54. In order to discover or detect something which lies con- 
cealed either in ourselves or otherwhere, we need often a special 
talent, which tells us how to investigate properly. It is a natu- 
ral gift to judge off-hand (judicii prcevii) as to where truth 
might possibly be found ; to get at the trace of things, and to 
make use of the slightest signs of relationship to discover or in- 
vent that of which we have been in search. The logic of the 
schools teaches us nothing on this point. But Bacon of Verulam 
gave us, in his Organon, a magnificent example of the method by 
which we might discover, through experiments, the concealed 
quality of the things of nature. But even this example does not 
suffice, does not give us the needed advice, as to how we ought to 
proceed according to fixed laws, and how we ought to manage so 
as to investigate luckily ; for we must always in these cases pre- 
suppose something, must commence with an hypothesis, from 
which we have determined to begin our excursion ; and this must 
be done, according to certain indications, in accordance with cer- 
tain principles. Now, the great trouble is to find how those prin- 
ciples are to be scented out. For it is a very bad way of indicat- 
ing the proper mode of investigation by giving advice to " go it 
blind," and trusting to good luck to expect to find a mineral mine 
wherever sporadic mineral indications are found. And yet there 
are people who have a talent of tracing the treasures of knowledge 
without having learned how to do so, and just as if they had a 



1 Translator's Note. — Nearly all German writers of Kant's time express pretty 
nearly the same view of Dr. Johnson, holding him to be a very shallow, dictatorially 
minded man, with no claim to the reverence of his fellow littirateun which English 
writers generally seem to pay him. 
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divining rod in their hands. Hence, of course, they cannot teach 
the mode to others. They can only show how they themselves do 
it ; it being a natural gift. 

(c) CONCERNING THE ORIGINALITY OF THE FACULTY OF COGNITION, 

OB OF GENIUS. 

§ 55. To invent something is a matter quite different (torn. dis- 
covering something. For the thing that we discover is supposed 
to have had previous existence, only that it was not known — as 
when Columbus discovered America. But that which some one 
invents — as, for instance, gunpowder — was not at all known be- 
fore the artist who made the invention. 1 Either may be a merit. 
Again, we may find something which we do not seek at all, and 
then there is no merit whatever. 

Now, this talent of invention is called genius. Hence, this 
name always pertains only to an artist — that is, to one who knows 
how to make something, and not to one who merely knows much. 
Moreover, it must be an artist who does not merely imitate, but 
who produces his works originally. Finally, it must be an artist 
whose products are models — that is, deserve to be imitated. 

Hence, the genius of a man is the " exemplary originality of his 
talents" in regard to this or the other kind of products of art. 
Hence, also, we sometimes call a mind, which evinces such a dis- 
position, a genius, in which case this latter word does not stand 
merely for the natural gift of a person, but also for the person 
itself. 

To be a genius in many branches of art constitutes a vast ge- 
nius — for instance, Leonardo da Vinci. 

The real field for genius is that of the Power of Imagination ; 
for this power is creative, and stands, less than any of our other 
faculties, under the compulsion of rule, and is on that very account 
the more susceptible to originality. 

It is true that the mechanism of instruction is harmful to the 
growth of a genius — that is, so far as its originality is concerned — 



1 Gunpowder was known long before the time of the monk Schwarz, and wag used 
already in the siege of Algezirag. Its invention seems to belong to the Chinese. Thus 
it may be that the German monk, getting hold of some of that powder, sought to ana- 
lyze it by extracting the saltpetre, etc., and that be hence merely discovered, but did 
not invent it. 
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since that instruction compels the student to imitate. But each 
art needs, after all, certain mechanical fundamental rules, namely, 
such as shall make the work of art interpretative of the idea which 
it is to express. In other words, art demands truth in the repre- 
sentation of the object which the artist has in mind. Now, this 
must be acquired by studying with all the strictness of a school, 
and is certainly an effect of imitation ; and to relieve the artist's 
power of imagination also from this compulsion, and to allow him 
to let his peculiar talent work even in violation of nature and 
against all rules, this may, perchance, result in an original mad- 
ness ; but it certainly cannot be held up as a model, and can, 
therefore, not be classified with genius. 

Mind (Geist) is the animating principle in man. In the French 
language Mind and Wit bear the same name — Esprit. In the Ger- 
man language it is different. We say : a speech, a book, or a lady 
in society, etc., is beautiful, but shows no intellect. In such a 
case, the possession of Wit does not come into consideration ; for 
one may get sick of wit, because its effect leaves behind nothing 
that is permanent. If any of the above-named subjects or per- 
sons are to be called intellectual, they must excite interest, and 
this they must excite by means of ideas. For ideas put the power 
of imagination in motion, which perceives a vast sphere for the 
exercise of such conceptions. How would it do, then, to substi- 
tute for the French word genie the German words original intel- 
lect ? for at present our nation allows itself to be persuaded that 
the French have a peculiar word for this special intellectual gift, 
which we have not in our own language, but are obliged to borrow 
of them, although the French themselves have had to borrow it 
from the Latin language (genius), which really signifies nothing 
else than original intellect.' 

But the reason why this exemplary originality of talent is en- 
dowed with that mystical name of genius is that the man, whose 
gift it is, cannot explain its outbreaks to himself, nor account to 
himself how he came in possession of an art which he had no op- 
portunity to acquire. For invisibility (of cause to an effect) is a 
necessary adjunct of the conception of a spirit, or intellect (a 



1 This paragraph can be of interest and understood only by those who are acquainted 
■with the German language. I thought it best, howerer, not to strike^it out. — Tram, 
lator. 
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genius, which was adjoined to the so-gifted man even at his birth), 
whose inspiration he merely follows, as it were. But in such cases 
the mental powers must be moved harmoniously by means of the 
power of imagination, since otherwise they would not animate, 
but merely cross each other ; and this can be achieved only by 
the natural disposition of the so-gifted man. Hence, genius may 
also be called the talent " by means of which nature prescribes to 
art its rules." 

§ 56. We need not stop here to discuss whether the world is 
specially benefited by men of great genius, because they often 
point out new paths and open new views ; or whether mechanical 
minds — though having created no new epochs — have not, after 
all, with their every-day common sense, always progressing slowly 
by means of the walking-stick and measurement of experience, 
done more in behalf of the growth of arts and sciences ; especi- 
ally as they never created disturbances, though they never called 
forth admiration. But one class of them, called men of genius 
(though better named monkeys of genius), have recently crept in 
under that advertising sign which uses the language of minds 
extraordinarily favored by nature, declares all laborious learning 
and investigating to be bungling work, and believes it has grasped 
the essence of all science by one stretch of its hands, though it 
pretends to deal it out concentrated in small but powerful doses/ 
This class, like the class of quacks and advertising doctors, is very 
injurious to progress in scientific and moral culture whenever its 
members decide on matters of religion, politics, and morals in an 
unappealable tone from the heights of their throne of wisdom, and 
thus try to cover up the poverty of their intellect. How else can 
they be answered than by our laughing at them, and patiently 
pursuing our path with industry, order, and clearness, without 
paying attention to their jugglery ? 

§ 57. Genius also seems — according to the differences of national 
dispositions, and of the soil on which it is born — to have various 
different germs in itself, and to develop them differently. With 
the Germans, it strikes out more in the root ; with the Italians, in 



1 This refers more especially to the Schilling manner of ignoring all exact sciences 
and knowledge, substituting in place of it a very cheap method of arbitrary generaliz- 
ing. — IVaiulator. 
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the crown ; with the French, in the blossoms; and with the Eng- 
lish, in the fruit. 

Again, the universal mind, which understands all sciences of 
whatever kind, must be distinguished from genius, which is inven- 
tive. The former may be inventive in regard to what still may be 
learned ; that is, a person of such a mind must have an historical 
knowledge of all that has been heretofore done on the fields of all 
sciences. He must be a polyhistor, like Julius Cues. Scaliger, 
for instance. But the man of genius lias a mind not so much of 
extensive as of intensive greatness, making an epoch in whatsoever 
he undertakes. Thus Newton and Leibnitz. . The architectonic 
mind, which has a methodical insight into the connection of all 
sciences, and how they support each other, is only a subaltern, and 
yet not a common genius. 

But there is also a gigantic learnedness, which, however, is at 
the same time often cyclopian — namely, lacking one eye. This is 
the learning of true philosophy, which endeavors to utilize this 
mass of historical knowledge — the freight of a hundred camels — 
for the purposes of pure reason. 

The mere " nature-taught " men (Sieves de la nature — autodidac- 
ti) may also, it is true, in some instances, pass as men of genius, be- 
cause they have thought out by themselves things that, to be sure, 
had been thought out before by others, and who are men of genius 
in matters that in themselves are not matters of genius. Thus, 
for instance, in Switzerland, there are many inventors in the 
branch of mechanical arts. But a precocious, marvellous child 
(ingenium prcecox) like Heinecke, of Lubeck, or Bakatiek, of 
Halle, is of an ephemeral existence, a departure of nature from 
her rules, a rarity for the cabinet of a naturalist. Their prema- 
ture ripeness we may, perhaps, admire ; but it also often causes 
those who helped to advance them to repent from the bottom of 
their hearts. 

Since, after all, the whole use of our faculty of cognition, even 
in its theoretical branch, stands for its advancement in need ot 
reason, as furnishing the rule, in accordance with which alone 
such an advancement can take place, we may sum up the claim 
which reason makes upon that faculty in the following three ques- 
tions, which are framed in correspondence with the three faculties ; 
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The Understanding asks : What do I want t l 

Judgment asks : What is the object ? 

Reason asks : What is the result f 

The minds of men are very different in their ability to reply to 
these three questions. The first question requires only a clear 
mind, which understands itself; and this natural gift is pretty 
commou where there is any kind of culture, especially when atten- 
tion is called to it. It is much more rare to have the second ques- 
tion answered properly, for there are many ways of determining 
its conception, and, seemingly, to solve its problem ; and the ques- 
tion arises, therefore : Which is the answer that alone is exactly 
fitting ? (For instance, in conducting court trials, or in resolving 
upon certain plans of action.) There is here a certain talent of 
choosing the exactly right course {judicium discvetivum), which 
is very desirable, but also very rare. The lawyer, who comes 
into court with many arguments in favor of his point, makes it 
very difficult for the judge to decide, since he himself is only 
groping around ; but if, after having explained what he wants, he 
knows how to hit the point — for there is only one — then the mat- 
ter is quickly settled, and the decision follows, as a matter of 
course. 

The understanding is positive, and scatters the darkness of 
ignorance; the power of judgment is more negative, to avoid 
errors that arise from the gloam which surrounds objects. Reason 
stops the source of errors (prejudices), and thus makes understand- 
ing secure, by establishing the universality of principles. Book- 
learning; increases knowledge, it is true, but does not extend the 
conception and insight unless reason is added. Reason, however, 
must be still further distinguished from arguing, which is a mere 
play with experiments in the use of reason, without following the 
laws of reason. Thus, if the question is put, whether I ought to 
believe in ghosts ? I may, in many ways, argue on the possibility 
of ghosts; but reason prohibits me from assuming their possibility 
miperstitiously — that is, without any principle of explaining the 
phenomenon according to the laws of experience. 

Through the great diversity of minds ; through the manner in 



i This is here to be understood only theoretically, as signifying : What do I want to 
assert as truet 
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■which they view the same objects, and even each other, differ- 
ently; through their rubbing against each other, and, finally, 
through their combination, as well as their separation — nature pro- 
duces a marvellous spectacle of an infinite diversity upon the stage 
of the observers and thinkers worth their closest attention. The 
following maxims, which have already been mentioned as leading 
to wisdom, may be put forth as unchangeable commands for the 
class of thinkers : 

1. /SsZf-thinking. 

2. In communicating with other men, always to think (put) 
one's self in place of the other. 

3. Always to think in harmony with one's self. 

The first principle is negative (nullius addictus jurare in verba 
magistri), a mode of thinking which is free from all compulsion • 
the second is positive, a liberal mode of thinking, which conforms 
itself to the modes of thinking of others ; the third, finally, is a 
consequent (logical) mode of thinking. Of each of these modes 
Anthropology can furnish examples — more, however, of their op- 
posites. 

The most important revolution in the inner heart of man is 
"his exit from his self-incurred minority [or subjection]." For, 
while up to that time others thought for him, he merely imitat- 
ing or following a leading-string, He now dares to advance on the 
pathway of experience with his own feet, though at first only in a 
tottering sort of way. 

[End of First Book.] 
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(Continued.) 

Between our empirical selfhood and the empirical universal 
truth and knowledge stand the senses. They belong both to us 
and to nature ; therefore they strike their roots in us \i. e., in the 
spiritual], but turn towards nature all their power, and seize upon 
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